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HESSELTINE, Witt1AM B. The Rise and 


Fall of Third Parties: From Anti- 
Masonry to Wallace. Pp. 119. Wash- 
ington: Public Affairs Press, 1948. 
$2.50. 


This is a thumbnail sketch of American 
political party history. The author draws 
upon a series of his articles which earlier 
appeared in the weekly Progressive, and 
this may explain some of the bias and 
sentimental devotion to the LaFollette 
Progressives. He focuses attention upon 
the traditional two-party system which has 
so completely permeated our political 
thinking, and finds that its shortcomings 
have encouraged “third” parties whose 
purpose has been to perform “the func- 
tion of calling attention to the serious 
problems and pointing a way to their solu- 
tion. They have stimulated—sometimes 
by frightening them—the lethargic and 
timid politicians of the major parties” 
(pp. 9, 10). 

The author hastily covers more than a 
century of political party history to de- 
vote much of his limited space to the Pro- 
gressive Party, ‘“...a sordid lesson of 
how a liberal cause can be betrayed... 
by its pseudo-progressive leader” (pp. 19, 
27). This tribute to Theodore Roosevelt 
emphasizes the author’s premise of what 
might have been had the “greatest party” 
not been sold out. 

Some of the third-party successes and 
failures are pointed up with such well- 
known political truths as “a third-party 


movement needs a well-grounded local or- 


ganization to be a success. . 
cal candidates” (pp. 28, 33). . 

In retrospect the two major parties are 
taken to task for their failures in four of 
the fourteen chapters. The Wallace move- 
ment is given fleeting treatment, and a 
denial of any Wallace originality is ad- 
vanced. “Henry Wallace’s third party 
isn’t going anywhere. It can’t. It has no 
genuine program” (p. 110). 

Chapter thirteen lists the legal obstacles 
in the states which tend to prevent a third 
party from getting a place on the ballot, 
although their significance is minimized by 
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the author (p. 104). The book concludes 
with a “basic core of American liberal 
dogma,” a program of opposition to the 
police state, devotion to democracy, social 
responsibility, and civil liberty (pp. 105- 
8). The author does not explain how this 
program could be channeled into a suc- 
cessful third-party program. Indeed, could 
it not fit into either of the two major 
party platforms without a tremor or 
blemish? 

The book is worth reading despite the 
blend of contradictions and prejudices, to- 
gether with some inaccuracies. There is 
a nine-page bibliography. 

A. C. BRECKENRIDGE 

University of Nebraska | 


BEARD, CHARLES A. President Roosevelt 
and the Coming of the War, 1941: A 
Study in Appearances and Realities. 
Pp. vi, 614. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1948. $5.00. 


This book is a sequel to Mr. Beard’s 
American Foreign Policy in the Making, 
1932-1940, It is designed mainly to show 
the contrast between the steps by which 
the United States was brought into the 
Second World War and the description of 
those steps for the American public by the 
President and other members of the Roose- 
velt administration. It also contains a 
brief discussion of the significance, from 
the national viewpoint, of the facts with 
which it is concerned. 

Mr. Beard divides his study into four 
parts. In the first, called “Appearances,” 
he offers his evidence that from the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1940 down to the 
news of the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor, December 7, 1941, those who 
were in charge of the country’s foreign af- 
fairs claimed to be doing their utmost to 
avoid war. In the second part, which he 
labels “Unveiling Realities,” he traces the 
course of the challenge to this official 
claim, in Congress and the press, and in 
the investigations of the disaster at Pearl 
Harbor by Army and Navy Boards and 
by a Congressional Committee. In the 
third part, entitled “Realities as Described 
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by the Pearl Harbor Documents,” he at- 
tempts to portray the policy actually pur- 
sued by President Roosevelt and his as- 
sociates by which the United States, while 
outwardly seeking to preserve peace, be- 
came involved in “shooting” wars, first in 
the Atlantic Ocean and then in the Pa- 
cific. In the last part, “Epilogue,” he dis- 
cusses various interpretations of the events 
he has examined, as tested by conse- 
quences. 

In view of the evidence as quoted and 
otherwise assembled voluminously and 
painstakingly in this study, it will be diffi- 
cult for the impartial reader to resist Mr. 
Beard’s arguments that the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, in the year before December 
7, 1941, sought war while claiming to seek 
peace, and subsequently attempted deliber- 
ately to lay the blame for the catastrophe 
at Pearl Harbor on others less responsible 
than itself. 

In respect to the significance of these 
alleged discrepancies between ‘“appear- 
ances” and “realities” there is more room 
for disagreement with Mr. Beard’s conten- 
tions, especially with his conclusion that 
“at this point in its history [1947] the 


American Republic has arrived under the 


theory that the President of the United 
States possesses limitless authority publicly 
to misrepresent and secretly to control for- 
eign policy, foreign affairs, and the war 
power.” Even if President Roosevelt for 
a time possessed such unlimited powers, 
which is questionable, his enjoyment of 
them depended essentially on contingencies, 
like the conjunction of American isola- 
tionism with unprecedented dangers from 
abroad, which are of their nature both 
temporary and rare. But Mr. Beard’s in- 
terpretative conclusions, though leaving 
his position as a whole open to question 
in several respects, are not indispensable 
for the validity of his main theses. The 
latter are likely to stand forever invulner- 
able against every shock of criticism. 

: JOHN Perry PRITCHETT 
Queens College 
of the City of New York 


BatLtEy, THomas A. The Man in the 
Street: The Impact of American Pub- 
lic Opinion on Foreign Policy. Pp. vi, 


THe ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


334. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1948. $5.00. 


The present volume is a chip from the 
author’s workshop. Long familiar with 
American diplomatic history and distin- 
guished as its interpreter, the author here 
seeks the ultimate sources of our foreign 
policy. True to the democratic tradition, 
he finds these in mass opinion, which un- 
der the American system is peculiarly po- 
tent. 

The Man in the Street is an essay in 
historical interpretation. It analyzes the 
diplomatic record in a series of brilliant 
epigrams. Clever it is and for the most 
part sound, though the author’s opinions 
are occasionally of .questionable validity, 
as in his caustic condemnation of the cat- 
tle industry for its lobby against the im- 
portation of Argentine beef (p. 162). In- 
quiry might have suggested that an in- 
dustry which has extirpated hoof and mouth 
disease might be justifiably suspicious of 
imports from less conscientious lands. 

A favorite target of criticism is John 
Hay and the Open Door in China (p. 286). 
“Professional patrioteers” also find short 
shrift. The Daughters as well as the Sons 
of the American Revolution are noted as 
“vigilant in demanding that our forefathers 
be generously gilded, and that our ancient 


- enemies be liberally blackened” (p. 294). 


Inaction as respects the League of Na- 
tions becomes intelligible in the discovery 
that as late as 1944, over ‘half our citi- 
zens were unaware that we had never 
joined (p. 132). 

World War II is a climax toward which 
the previous record leads. Here the au- 
thor observes (p. 80) that “the battleships 
sunk in Hawaii were a cheap if unneces- 
sary price to pay for American unity.” 
Victory demands at least 90 per cent unity. 
This the disaster achieved. 

The nature of the voter explains why 
“Franklin Roosevelt repeatedly deceived 
the American people during the period be- 
fore Pearl Harbor” (p. 11). Comment on 
Roosevelt is for the most part friendly, as 
Bailey apparently believed that the end 
justified the means. Cautiously balanced 
is the assertion that “in the absence of 
proof no fair-minded person would ac- 
cuse Roosevelt of having deliberately pro- 
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